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I.—_THE DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE. 


THE First STAGES. 


HEN, on April 11th, the Disarmament Conference reopened 
W its session after the Easter adjournment, it had already 
started on the second stage of its work. The first stage may 
be regarded as having ended on February 24th, when the general 
discussion concluded, while the second is, so far, mainly identified 
with the work of the various special Committees which the Conference 
has set up. These Committees had not proceeded far with their 
respective tasks when the recess began, the discussions of the ten days 
during which they sat(‘) having served only to bring to light the variety 
and complexity of the difficulties with which they had to deal. There 
is, therefore, little to record as to progress made, and this article will 
be concerned, in the main, with the stocktaking which took place 
at the conclusion of the first stage of the Conference’s work. During 
this period, which lasted from February 2nd to 24th inclusive, the 
achievements as far as concerns any definite steps that might have been 
taken towards disarmament were exactly nil, but the fifty speeches 
delivered during the general discussion did serve to bring out certain 
general principles on which the majority of the delegations were 
agreed. In a review of these speeches made on February 24th, the 
President of the Conference, Mr. Henderson, enumerated their main 
features, in the hope, as he said, of showing that wide agreement 
already existed on certain fundamental principles which would 
dominate the whole work they had to do. He claimed that no single 
speaker had been content with the measure of armament reduction 
which his own nation had been able independently to carry through, 
and pointed out that it had been generally recognised that the reduction 
of armaments not only constituted an urgent problem in itself, but 
also had both a direct and an indirect bearing on the present political 
and economic crisis. Coming more to details, no fundamental 
objection had been raised against utilising the Draft Convention, 
however deficient it might seem to certain delegations, as a framework 
for the discussions of the Conference. Mr. Henderson then noted 
that certain principles might be regarded as definitely accepted, and 
it may be of interest to enumerate these as :— 

(1) The principle of an effective limitation of national armaments 

and the establishment of an efficient supervision. 
(2) The necessity of prohibiting, or at least limiting, the use 

of arms of a specially aggressive character. 

(3) The necessity of taking steps to deal with the problem 
created by the fact that modern science has given these arms a 

definite predominance over weapons of defence. 


(1) The Committees began their work on March 9th and 10th and the Conference 
djourned on March 16th. Some of the Committees, however, continued working for a 
few days after this. 
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(4) The urgency of prohibiting the preparation as well as the 
use of chemical and bacteriological methods of warfare. 

As regards the first of these principles, it was, he said, worthy 
of note that no objection had been raised to the principle of a permanent 
organisation which would supervise the proper functioning of a system 
of reduction and limitation of armaments, and it had been generally 
recognised that whatever measure of reduction was embodied in the 
Convention this would only be considered as a first step. 

There is one other point in Mr. Henderson’s speech which should 
be noted ; as illustrating the immensity of the task before them, he 
called attention to the fact that the whole problem of security and the 
organisation of the international community in the interests of peace 
had been very clearly set out as a corollary to disarmament. By this 
he was, of course, referring to the French proposals for the creation 
of an international army, and, as a matter of fact, the presentation of 
these proposals complicated and rendered more difficult the work 
of the Conference, not only because it introduced the need of discussing 
and settling political problems of a far-reaching and highly con- 
troversial character, but also because it revealed how deep was the 
division which separated the French and German points of view 
towards the whole question of disarmament. So much is this the case 
that it cannot be said that the prospects of any substantial achieve- 
ment are at all good, if one is to judge by the course of the discussions 
which took place as a result of the introduction of the political aspect 
of the problem in this way. 

It was in the General Committee that the subject of security, 
in the French sense, was first touched upon. This Committee was 
set up (?) to undertake the work of co-ordinating the general work 
of the Conference, and of considering the political aspects of 
disarmament and, in particular, the questions raised in the Frencli 
memorandum turning largely on security. On the day on whicli the 
general discussion was concluded in the plenary Conference certain 
developments took place in the General Committee which may be 
briefly referred to, since they seemed to foreshadow what may very 
possibly be the real crisis of the Conference. M. Tardieu took 
occasion to declare that certain principles of the Draft Convention 
could not be replaced by others, and it was understood that he had 
in mind Article 53.(%) The importance of this statement is that i! 
brings to the forefront of the discussions the antithesis betweel 
the French and German standpoints, which will have to be deall 
with before any real progress can be made. The French Premie! 
was led to make this declaration by a statement by the Germat 
delegate during the discussion as to whether the Draft Conventiol 
should be adopted as the framework for the Committee’s work. 
Herr Nadolny had pointed out that the German proposals fo! 





(2) It is composed of the heads of each delegation, with Mr. Henderson as Chairmal 
(3) This states that the Convention shall not affect the provisions of previous treatie’: 
that is, the disarmament clauses of the Versailles Treaty shall not be modified. 
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disarmament did not represent supplementary proposals to the 
Convention, but were designed rather to replace those in the Draft 
in many decisive points. And he made this statement because the 
terms of the resolution by which the Draft Convention was accepted 
were not entirely satisfactory to the German Government, though 
Herr Nadolny did, after discussion, give it his support, at the same 
time making it clear that the Draft, as a framework, could not be 
considered a rigid one. 

The resolution in question was proposed by Sir John Simon, 
and read :-— 

“The General Committee resolves to carry on its discussions within 
the framework of the Draft Convention, full liberty being reserved to all 
delegations to develop their own proposals in subsequent debate, and to 
move their amendments in the form of modifications, additions, or 
omissions at the appropriate point.” 

This resolution was adopted unanimously, but it should be added 
that the Soviet delegate also made it clear that he did not consider 
the Convention as entirely satisfactory. M. Litvinoff complained, 
in fact, that as a framework it was not wide enough, while some 
of its parts would have to be removed and new ones put in. 

The Soviet delegate had given notice, on the day the general 
discussion ended, of his intention to bring forward a resolution aimed 
at forcing the Conference to face the question as to whether it was 
really going to discuss disarmament or not. He wished to have it 
made clear, once and for all, whether the other Governments repre- 
sented were for disarmament or not, and on the following day, 
February 25th, he moved in the General Committee that the Conference 
should ‘‘ base its work on the principle of general and complete 
disarmament.’’ Only the Turkish and Persian delegates supported 
him, however, and after an unsuccessful attempt at intervention by 
the Spanish delegate (with a view to reconciling Sir John Simon’s 
and M. Litvinoff’s motions), the Committee came back to the British 
delegate’s original formula, which was adopted, as already described. 

Of more importance was the next move made by M. Tardieu, and 
it was quite unexpected. On the appointment of the General 
Committee the election of a Chairman was proceeded with, the two 
candidates being Mr. Henderson and M. Politis, who was put forward 
by the delegations of France and the Little Entente. On Mr. 
Henderson being elected M. Tardieu at once proposed that there 
should be a separate Committee to deal with political questions. 
It had been generally expected that the semi-political problems, 
such as security and arbitration, would be debated in the General 
Committee, and it was now also objected that discussions of these 
questions might be duplicated if the French Premier's proposal 
were adopted. Sir John Simon stated, however, that he would agree 
'o the appointment of a political committee provided this did not 
mean that political questions would be transferred from the General 
Committee, and he eventually persuaded Herr Nadolny not to 
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oppose it, appealing for unanimity on what, he said, was, after ql), 
only a question of procedure. M. Tardieu accordingly had his way, only 
to see Mr. Henderson elected Chairman of the Political Committee op 
the following day. 

The other Committees set up were those on Budgetary Limitatioy 
and on Land, Naval, and Air Armaments, and work in these began oy 
March 9th. It was at once seen that matters of procedure alone were 
going to present very considerable difficulties. For example, the 
General Committee opened a discussion on the internationalisation of 
civil aviation, one of the proposals included in the French scheme, 
It was decided to refer the question to the Air Committee, but the 
latter adopted the standpoint that it was not a purely technical 
matter, and that the General Committee should first examine the 
preliminary question as to whether the principle of the internationalisa- 
tion of civil aviation would be recognised at all. And this question 
of principle is a political one to which the Political Committee will also 
have to devote its attention. In the meantime the General Committee 
has sent it back again to the Air Committee on the ground that the 
latter would first have to give a decision as to the technical feasibility 
of internationalisation. Eventually the Air Committee set up yet 
another Committee to draft a resolution calling upon the Bureau 
of the Conference(‘) to prepare an objective study on the inter- 
nationalisation of civil aviation, a study on the organisation of 
international aviation, and a programme for the work of the Con- 
mittee. The danger of this practice of reference and delegation to 
other bodies becoming general has been recognised by many of the 
delegates, and on March 16th M. Tardieu deplored the delay that was 
being caused by the habit of referring every question back and forth 
between the General and Technical Committees. ‘‘ This racquet 
game,”’ he said, ‘‘ should not continue any further, and we ought to get 
down to work on the general questions.” 

The arrangement of the programme of work was in the first place 
entrusted to the Conference Bureau just referred to, and this body 
had the task of deciding upon the manner in which the fifty differei! 
proposals complementary to the Draft Convention should be handled 
and presented to the Conference. It began by turning them over \ 
the General Committee for preliminary examination and co-ordinativu. 
The latter drew up a synoptic table containing all the proposals, ant 
this was embodied in a report which M. Benes, the rapporteur of (le 
Committee, prepared and submitted to the Conference Bureau. Thi 
contained the following proposals as to procedure :— 

(1) The General Committee will, as a general rule, discuss al 
questions in the first place from the point of view of principle. 

(2) After this discussion the questions will, if necessary, ) 
referred in due course to the special Committees. 


] 





(4) This consists of 14 Conference Vice-Presidents elected by ballot, i.e., the heads of 
the delegations of Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy, Belgium, the U.S.A., Japa” 
Sweden, Spain, Czechoslovakia, Austria, Poland, the Argentine and the U.S.8.R. 
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(3) Questions which do not require any preliminary discussion 
from the point of view of principle may be referred immediately 
by the General to the special Committees. 

(4) Questions dealt with by the special Committees will form 
the subject of reports to the General Committee. It is understood 
that the special Committees are always entitled to submit to the 
General Committee any question of principle which arises and 
which they are unable to settle themselves. 

The rapporteur arranged the table of proposals into four columns. 
The first shows the subject mentioned in the various chapters or 
articles of the Draft Convention ; the second presents, opposite to 
each point, all the proposals put before the Conference which are in any 
way directly connected with it; the third contains questions of 
principle raised by the provisions of the Draft Convention and by the 
proposals of the delegations whose general importance appears to 
justify their being dealt with first by the General Committee ; and the 
fourth column contains observations upon the method and time of 
referring various questions to the special or technical Committees. 
By this arrangement the whole has been reduced to a synopsis in 
parallel columns containing every possible idea or proposal so far put 
forward. 

The Conference Bureau adopted this table as a working basis, 
but asked the rapporteur to draw up also a detailed programme of 
work. This he did in the form of a List of Questions to be dealt with 
by the various Committees, which was adopted by the Bureau, and 
which enumerated all the Articles of the Draft Convention to be dealt 
with by each body. An example of one of these may be given as a 
guide to the system on which the Committees work. Thus, the 
questions to be dealt with by the Committee on Budgetary Expenditure 
are enumerated as follows :— 

(1) Article 29 (Limitation of total annual expenditure). 

Proposals on the subject, more particularly :— 

(a) Continuous study of the budgetary method in consideration 
of fluctuations in purchasing power. 

(8) Budgetary limitation relating to total expenditure and to 
individual headings. 

(c) Abolition of secret funds and unification of the military 
budget. 
(2) Article 33 (Publicity of land and naval expenditure). 
(3) Article 36 (Publicity as to total expenditure). 
(4) Examination of the Report of the Committee of Experts on 

Budgetary Questions (C. 182, 1931, IX). 

(A) Part of the Report concerning publicity. 
(8) Part of the Report concerning limitation, in so far as this part 
deals with the questions enumerated under (1). 

t was on March 8th that this List of Questions was adopted, and 
on the following day the Land, or Military, and Naval Committees 
began their work. An example at once occurred illustrating the 
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difficulty of getting agreement as to the meaning of words and terms 
used in the Draft Convention. Both Committees set out to diseyss 
the question of effectives, and found themselves unable to proceed 
owing to disagreement as to the definition of the word. The Lang 
Committee accordingly set up a sub-committee to examine the varioys 
interpretations given by the respective Governments to the term, 
and to all the other words and definitions used in the Draft Conventioy, 
It was also agreed that as regards the Naval use of the term “‘ effective,” 
the Naval Committee should act as a sub-committee whose first task 
would be to define the word. Apart from this the Naval Committee 
has so far dealt with two questions: it has agreed to the principle 
that war vessels should not be replaced till they have reached a certain 
age, and it has decided that a country engaged in war should not have 
the right to use any warship under construction in its own territory 
for the Navy of another Power.(*) It also adopted Articles 17 and 21 
of the Convention. The first prohibits the acquisition or construction 
for another Power of any war vessel exceeding the limitations of dis. 
placement or armaments agreed upon under the Convention, and 
the second prohibits the gift, sale or transfer of any vessel for use as 
a vessel of war in the Navy of a foreign Power. 

Work was also begun in the Political Committee and in the 
Committee for Budgetary Limitation. In the former the most 
interesting discussion centred on a Polish proposal for ‘ moral 
disarmament,’ M. Szumlakowski explaining, however, that that title 
did not clearly interpret what his Government had in view. The 
problem was not so much that of disarming men’s minds as of trans- 
forming them, in order to create a solid psychological basis for the 
future development of an international community. His proposals, 
therefore, called for reforms or precautionary measures in the field 
of penal law, journalism, the writing of school text-books, the conduct 
of broadcasting, and the tendencies of the theatre and the cinema. 
The matter was discussed for some time, and then left for examination 
to a sub-committee of twenty members. 

The Budgetary Committee has heard the British views as to 
budgetary limitation, but has actually done nothing beyond the 
setting up of a sub-committee of eleven experts to examine the replies 
received from the various Governments regarding their armaments 
expenditure and the technical questions relating to the limitation and 
publicity of this expenditure. 

It will thus be seen that the main work of the Conference at the 
beginning of the Easter recess was in a state of suspense, waiting ol 
the reports of sub-committees. When the Political Committe 
adjourned on March 16th, all the members were agreed that whe 
it met again it would have to face up to the fundamental political 
questions, and, as Mr. Hugh Gibson stated, get to the realities of the 
problem. Mr. Henderson also urged the members of the Genera! 





(5) Vide Article 20 of the Draft Convention, 
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(ommittee to be ready on April 11th to put forward definite plans 
for the realisation of the proposals as to the prohibition of arms of an 
aggressive character and as to prevention of their private manufacture. 

When the Conference opened again on April 11th, Mr. Henderson 
reviewed the position in terms as optimistic as it is possible to make 
them. He said that one notable measure of agreement had been 
reached regarding the total abolition of all capital vessels of over 
10,000 tons displacement, but did not mention that the British 
delegation had made it clear in the Committee last month that the 
policy of the Government was that the Washington Treaty and the 
London Naval Treaty should remain intact until the end of 1936. 
Mr. Henderson enumerated the other results of the discussions in 
February and March as follows :— 

Seventeen nations were in favour of the abolition of aircraft carriers. 

Great Britain and the U.S.A. were in favour of the abolition of 
submarines. 

Italy would also support this proposal if large capital ships were 
abolished. 

Great Britain, Germany, Italy, Belgium, Spain, the U.S.A. and the 
U.S.S.R. were in favour of the abolition of heavy artillery. 

Ten countries had urged the abolition of tanks. 

Six countries were in favour of the abolition of naval and military 
aircraft. 

Nine countries supported the abolition of bombing machines and the 
international control of aircraft. 

In conclusion, he said there seemed to be a general desire for the 
complete prohibition of chemical warfare, and several countries were 
in favour of setting up an International Commission for the control 
of anything which could be used for such warfare. 

Mr. Hugh Gibson then made a statement in which he hinted 
that his Government was anxious that the Conference should hasten 
its work. He urged that the resolution he was putting forward should 
be voted immediately, because he was convinced that in the abolition 
of the weapons referred to lay the key to the whole difficulty in the 
way of disarmament, i.e., that of removing fear and providing security. 
The resolution is of such importance that its full text is given here. 
It reads :— 

Whereas all States of the world are animated with the same legitimate 
concern for the defence of their territory and peoples : 

Whereas many States now feel that they exist under the menace of 
aggression from their neighbours : 

Whereas that fear of aggression is primarily caused and intensified 
by the existence of weapons which can break down national defences such 
as fortifications—in other words, which give superiority to attack over 
defence : 

Whereas the establishment of a constant superiority of defence over 
attack would provoke in the peoples of all States a feeling of security : and 

Whereas the General Committee believes that the abolition of 
aggressive weapons would constitute a first and essential requisite not 
only for the reduction of armaments but for the establishment of security : 
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The General Committee resolves :— 
I. 


(a) That the following weapons are of a peculiarly aggressive yalyp 
against land defence :—Tanks, heavy mobile guns, and gases; and as 
such should be abolished ; and 

(6) To request the Land Committee to draw up and submit to thy 
General Committee a plan for scrapping tanks and mobile guns exceeding 
155mm. (6.2 ins.) in calibre and for the abolition of the use of gases jy 
war. 

IT. 

(a) That an undertaking by the States not to avail themselves of tl 
afore-mentioned weapons in the event of war is equally essential ; and 

(6) To request the Political Committee to draw up and submit to the 
General Committee texts for these purposes. 

The proposal was supported by the British and Italian delegates, 
Sir John Simon suggesting that if the Conference consecrated a little 
time to this definite proposal it would be moving out of a world of 
sometimes vague and impalpable conceptions to a discussion of actual 
and, he believed, practicable, proposals. Corresponding questions 
in the range of naval and air armaments would have to be considere( 
with equal definiteness, and he concluded, ‘“‘ Remove these instruments 
of attack, and you remove fear, which is the parent of insecurity.” 

The only adverse criticism of the American proposals came from 
M. Tardieu, who claimed that the French plan went much further in 
the direction of providing security. The proposals, he remarked, 
applied only to land armaments, whereas France had always laid 
stress on the interdependence of all armaments. Nor did they contain 
any provision for supervision or sanctions, as did the scheme put 
forward by himself, and he reminded the Committee that the latter 
included the prohibition of bombing planes, large submarines ant 
cruisers of more than 10,000 tons, together with control of such 
prohibition, and definition of an aggressor. He, therefore, objected 
to the separate discussion of the American resolution, and suggested 
that it should be dealt with as part of the problem as a whole. And 
at this point the matter was left until the following day. 


Hi. L. 


NOTICE. 


The Information Department has prepared, in answer to inquiries from 
Members, two short Memoranda dealing with :— 
The Issues at the Prussian Elections of April 24th. 
The Irish Land Annuities. 
These may be obtained on application to the Secretary, Informatio! 
Department, at the price of 3d. to Members, to cover the cost of duplicatin: 
and postage. They are also available to non-Members—price 6d. 
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II.— CHRONOLOGY. 


Austria. 

March 31st.—On the Finance Minister advising the Cabinet that revenue 
receipts for February and March were behind the estimates, the Government 
decided upon further measures of economy, including the denunciation of 
the Trade Treaty with Hungary as from April Ist. 

April 9th.—\t was announced that the Government had decided to put 
into immediate effect measures to reduce imports, as had been intimated to 
other Governments by the Chancellor on February 16th. 


Bulgaria. 

April 2nd.—The Government received two Notes of protest from the 
Yugoslav Minister against anti-Yugoslav demonstrations and defamatory 
statements (published in the organ of the Macedonian Revolutionaries) 
which had, it was complained, not been handled with sufficient firmness by 
tle authorities. 

April 4th—In a statement to the press the Premier said the Danubian 
scheme was “‘ one of the magnificent ideas which are floating in the air just 
now, but such ideas rarely come to any practical realisation and the need of 
the moment is for practical remedies.” He added that the Danubian States 
themselves were “* not too keen on the idea.’ As for Bulgaria, if they got no 
assistance they would be unable to pay either holders of their bonds or 
business men who had accounts with their traders. 

April 9th.—In reply to the Yugoslavian Notes of April 2nd, the Govern- 
ment detailed the measures taken to stop all anti-Yugoslav public meetings 
and demonstrations, expressed regret for the press campaign and intimated 
that actions had been brought against two newspapers for their attacks on 
Yugoslavia and King Alexander. 


Chile. 

April 5th—The Senate and the Chamber passed a law providing for the 
abandonment of the gold standard through the removal of the restrictions on 
exchange transactions. 

April 7th—The Government resigned and a new Coalition Cabinet was 
formed by Senor Robles, with Senor Balmaceda as Minister of Foreign 
Affairs (as before) and Senor Izquierdo, Minister of Finance. 

A military plot to capture the Presidential palace was discovered. 

April 8th.—Martial Law was declared throughout the country for 60 days. 
All the military officers implicated in the plot to seize the palace were arrested. 


China, 
EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 
March 30th.—The Shanghai peace parley was stated to have been held up 
by the refusal of the Chinese to discuss anything more than the terms of a 
truce which should precede the unconditional withdrawal of the Japanese. 
They also declined to negotiate about the difficulties which were the cause of 
the Japanese military action at Shanghai, on the ground that their case was 
in the hands of the League. ; 
March 31st.—Sir Miles Lampson’s report to the League re incidents in the 
Shanghai area. (See League of Nations.) 
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April 2nd—Nungan, just north of Changchun, was reported to have been 
invested by a band of about 3,000 anti-Kirin troops supported by Communists 
and bandits, who were in rebellion against the new Government. The town 
was relieved and occupied by the Japanese. Trouble was also reported from 
the border of Korea and the U.S.S.R. in the Chientao district, where Yenki, 
the capital, was menaced by Wang Te-ling (the General commanding at 
Tunhua) who had not submitted to Hsi-hsia (Governor of Kirin). 

Decision re loan to new Manchurian Government. (See Japan.) 

April 4th.— Japanese forces were sent from Seoul to relieve Yenki. Two 
other Chinese generals were reported to be in revolt at Sansing and Fengchang 
(north of the C.E.R.). Wang Te-ling was stated to have retreated without 
fighting. 

April 9th.—Lord Lytton, the Chairman of the League Commission of 
Inquiry, informed the press that any suggestion, by the Manchurian Admin- 
istration, that any of the members of the Commission or of the assessors were 
unacceptable was tantamount to saying that the Commission itself was 
unacceptable. (This referred to a press report that the presence of 
Dr. Wellington Koo in Manchuria—he was an assessor—was unacceptable to 
the new Government.) 

April 11th_—The peace parleys at Shanghai were indefinitely postponed 
at the request of the Chinese delegates, who stated that they had received 
no instructions from their Government. 

General Tsai Ting-kai, Commander of the Cantonese army, was reported 
to have stated that ‘* Our only hope lies in resistance. Submission to the 
Japanese at the Shanghai Conference will inevitably lead to ruin.” 

April 12th.—It was understood that the Lytton Commission had been 
informed that the Japanese Government would provide for the safety of its 
members, including Dr. Wellington Koo, while it was in Manchuria, as far 
as the power of the Japanese army extended. 


Czechoslovakia. 

April 6th.—The four big banks of the country announced that they had 
decided to reduce voluntarily their share capital, and to destroy a number of 
shares which they had recently bought in the market. 


Egypt. 

April 6th.—The Government invited the Governments of Great Britain, 
France and Italy to convene a conference to obtain a definite interpretation 
of the Treaties of 1904 and other years regulating the payment of the service 
of the Public Debt ; to decide whether it was originally intended that Egypt 
should pay on a gold basis, and other questions in connection with the Debt. 


France. 

March 30th.—The Senate passed the Finance Bill and the Budget. The 
Estimates, as amended, totalled 41,087 millions odd for revenue, and 
41,083 millions odd for expenditure. 

March 31st.—It was announced that the General Election would be held 
on May Ist, with second ballots on May 8th. 

April 1st.—The Chamber adjourned (until June Ist) after adopting the 
Budget Estimates for 1932 (nine months). The figures were: Revenue 
41,100,883,494 francs, and expenditure, 41,097,501,752 franes, leaving 4 
paper surplus of 3,381,742 francs. 
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Replying to an attack on the whole financial record of the Legislature, 
M. Tardieu said it had to its credit the completion of the financial recovery 
of France, the return to the convertibility of the currency, the success of 
monetary stabilisation, the repayment of 21 milliard francs of debt, and the 
remission of 6 milliards of taxation. 

April 8rd.—Arrival of M. Tardieu and M. Flandin in London and issue 
of statements. (See Great Britain.) 

April 4th—Official statement re London conversations. (See Great 


Britain.) 


Germany. 

March 29th.—Negotiations were opened in Berlin for a standstill agreement 
for the foreign short-term debts of German public borrowers. (These debts 
were not covered by the standstill agreement of January 23rd, which applied 
only to short-term credits advanced by foreign banks to banking and industrial 
concerns.) These debts were estimated to total 300 million marks, mostly 
owed by the Hanseatic cities. 

March 31st.—The President signed an Emergency Decree regulating the 
Reich Budget for the period April Ist to June 30th, 1932. Expenditure, other 
than on personnel, was to be reduced by 20 per cent., and 75 million marks 
were appropriated as a grant to the municipalities for welfare relief. 

April 1st.—The Reichsbank announced that the four Central Banks had 
agreed to reduce to 6 per cent. the net interest charges on the re-discount 
credit of $100 million granted to it by them in June, 1931, and renewed in 
January until June 4th, on repayment of a tenth of the original amount. 

Many reports appeared in the Democratic and Socialist press of outrages 
committed in Brunswick by Nazis. The State was described as being 
dominated by a regular garrison of the Nazi ‘“‘ Brown Army” (the 8.A.). 
Many statements, alleged to have been sworn by members of the Reichsbanner, 
| were published of attacks on harmless persons by flying squads of S.A. men. 

April 2nd.—The former Crown Prince issued a manifesto urging the 
electors to vote for Herr Hitler in the Presidential Election. 

April 4th—A circular letter was issued from the Ministry of Economic 
Aflairs to the offices administering the control of transactions in foreign 
exchange imposing a moratorium on the repayment of long-term loans. 
It instructed the control offices to approve payments at maturity to not more 
than 15 per cent. of the amount of long-term foreign credits (other than 
foreign loans on which public issues had been made) advanced to German 
industrial concerns, firms, or private persons, and that amount only in marks 
| toa blocked account at specified German banks. 

_ April 5th—The Prussian Minister of the Interior issued a statement 
citing many orders and passages of the Nazi documents seized on March 17th, 
jand these were stated to furnish convincing proof of Nazi preparations for 
the active employment of the S.A. organisation ; also of the existence of a 
regular espionage service whose aim it was to gather all the information 
possible about the Reichswehr, the police and other organs of the Government. 
Instructions as to methods of creating dissatisfaction among the police were 
also found. 

April 7th.—It was understood in Berlin that confirmation of the prepar- 
) ations of the Nazi S.A. detachments for active work after the first ballot of 
the Presidential election had been found by the Governments of Bavaria, 
Wiirttemburg, Baden and Hesse. 

April 8th.—It was understood that the German view as to the French 
| )toposals for a conference of the five Danubian States was that a system of 
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preferences among them would not provide the essential wider markets for the 
grain surpluses of the agrarian countries, as Austria and Czechoslovakia 
already bought nearly all their imported grain from them. A Germay 
renunciation of most-favoured-nation rights in favour of such internal prefer. 
ences would be a sacrifice to the sole benefit of Czechoslovakia, who would 
gain what Germany lost in those four important markets. 

April 9th.—Dr. Luther, President of the Reichsbank, was shot at anj 
slightly wounded when leaving Berlin for Basle. His assailant was arrested, 

A one year moratorium (till March 15th, 1933) for the short-term foreign 
debts of the Federal States, municipalities and communes was signed, to come 
into operation ten days after the creditors represented in the negotiations hai 
acquiesced init. The agreement covered credits for terms of under 12 months 
totalling 247 million marks, on which the interest was being reduced from 
between 8 and 11 per cent. to between 6 and 8 percent. The creditors were to 
receive a 10 per cent. instalment of principal at once. 

April 10th.—The second ballot in the Presidential Election was held and 
resulted in President von Hindenburg being re-elected with 19,359,64) 
votes. Herr Hitler received 13,417,460, and Herr Thalmann, 3,706,388 votes. 
Hindenburg received 53 per cent. of the votes cast, as against 49 per cent. in 
March, and he obtained a majority of all the votes cast in 22 of the 35 electoral 
districts. Hitler obtained a clear majority in Pomerania only, and th 
proportion of the total vote obtained by him was just under 37 per cent. 

April 11th.—On the occasion of his re-election the President issued 3 
manifesto to the nation calling upon all German men and women to ceas: 
strife and close up their ranks. 

April 12th.—An extraordinary Session of the Prussian Diet passed a bil 
providing that a new Prussian Premier would have to be elected by an al)solui 
majority of the Diet (i.e. without a second ballot). 

The Berlin and other stock exchanges were reopened. (‘They had beet 
closed for seven months.) 


Great Britain. 

March 31st.—The financial year closed with a surplus of £32,872,000 0 
ordinary revenue over ordinary expenditure. Of this £32,508,000 was applied 
to the redemption of debt, leaving a margin of £364,000. Income tax yield: 
£31,320,000 more than in 1930-31, and the surtax an increase of £8,870,((") 

The total of revenue was £770,963,000, and of expenditure, £770,599," 

It was officially announced that agreement between the Governmet! 
and the French Government had been reached to hold the Four-Powe 
Conference in London in the middle of the week beginning Apri! 3rd. 

The Colonial Office published as a White Paper a report, dated February 
20th, 1932, by Sir Ronald Storrs on the disturbances in Cyprus. in October, 
1931. This stated that the nature of the events disposed of any suggesti0! 
that the upheaval represented a widespread desire on the part of the (rect 
Orthodox inhabitants for the transfer of Cyprus to Greece. 

April 2nd.—The Polish Ambassador personally informed the Foreign (fi 
that his Government viewed with favour any attempt to relieve the distress" 
economic condition of the Danube countries. 

April 3rd.—M. Tardieu and M. Flandin arrived in London and the form’ 
had an interview with Mr. MacDonald. The Prime Minister subsequent! 
issued a statement to the effect that they represented ‘ two countries whi’ 
ought to be in the heartiest codperation with every other European count 
in facing the tremendous problems, especially economic ones, which afflict 
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only Europe, but the world at the present time.” Referring to indications in 
the press ofa suspicion regarding M. Tardieu’s visit, he said, “ I want to say 
that there has never been the slightest shadow of a justification for that 
suspicion. The intention of the British Government is sincere and disinter- 
ested in getting the maximum amount of goodwill and of international 
codperation to be brought to bear upon the solution of these problems. 
One country cannot doit. Two countries cannot doit. The policy which we 
are working out is a policy of coéperation with everybody who is aiming at 
peace, and who is willing to put in all his weight behind efforts aimed at 
peace... This week the Four-Power Conference is to sit and consider the 
economic problems of the Danubian States. There are no agreements 
beforehand. There are no draft proposals beforehand. The Powers which 
are to be represented at the Conference this week are equally free in every 
way to contribute to whatever the final agreement may be.” 

In a statement to the press, M. Tardieu said the duty of the Governments 
was to deal with every one of the issues which they had to consider from the 
point of view of solidarity. ‘‘ For France and Great Britain it will be especially 
easy, and for doing so successfully it is good that they should consider together 
the aims and the means. This is why I accepted so willingly the invitation 
which was sent to me at the beginning of last month.”’ 

The Foreign Office announced that the Four-Power Conference would 
open on Wednesday afternoon, April 6th. 

April 4th— Following a conference between the Premier and other British 
Ministers and M. Tardieu and M. Flandin, an official statement was issued 
to the effect that “‘ the discussion bore chiefly on the economic and financial 
difficulties with which the Danubian States are faced. The Ministers of the 
two countries were of opinion that the problems which they examined can only 
be solved by general agreements of an international character, and that for 
this purpose close and cordial collaboration is essential as between the four 
Powers whose representatives will meet in conference on Wednesday. In 
view of the impending meeting of this conference they did not attempt to 
reach any conclusions, . . . The British and French Governments share the 
hope that it may be possible speedily to concert measures which, while 
respecting the legitimate interests of third parties, will render possible an 
economic rapprochement between the Danubian States . . .” 

In a supplementary statement, Mr. MacDonald said his meeting with the 
French Ministers was ‘‘ a conference for exploration and was not an executive 
conference of any kind whatever.’’ Had not this preliminary exploration 
been held they might have held up the work of the Four-Power Conference 
for perhaps a couple of days, and ‘‘ the exchange of views which took place 
to-day means that we understand each other perfectly well and we are 
determined in every way to work to get an agreement at the Four-Power 
Conference.” He added that they were quite convinced that an agreement 
comprehensive of all the interests of the various countries was possible. 

April 6th.—The Four-Power Conference opened in London and an official 
communiqué stated that “‘ an exchange of views took place as regards the 
problems inherent in the present economic and financial circumstances of the 
Danubian States, and the nature of the measures most appropriate for their 
solution. Before the Conference adjourned a committee was appointed to 
report on this subject to the Conference when it resumes to-morrow... . 
The four Powers agreed to appoint a committee of experts (one from each of 
the four Powers) to consider the problems raised by the recent Report of the 
Financial Committee of the League on the financial state of certain countries 
of Central and South-Eastern Europe.” 
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The Conference began with the submission of the Anglo-French plan, the 
main features of which were understood to be: a 10 per cent. preferential 
tariff ; a loan of £10,000,000 raised, in the main by France, and guaranteed 
by Great Britain ; and, some form of financial control that should promote 
real recovery and prevent such abuse of the loan as had happened in the 
past. 

April 7th—The Four-Power Conference adjourned, having failed to 
reconcile the differences of opinion which had shown themselves as to the 
policy to be pursued and a communiqué was issued stating merely that the 
Committee appointed the previous day had examined the details of the main 
proposals and a report of the proceedings would be made to the Conference 
the following day. 

The chief question before the Committee was, whether the proposed 
Conference of Danubian States should be limited to five States (omitting 
Bulgaria) or widened to include the four Powers, and on this no agreement 
could be reached; Germany and Italy holding out for the latter alternative. 
The proposal for the nine-Power Conference was formally put forward by 
Signor Grandi and supported by Germany and Great Britain, but the French 
refused to accept it. The German delegate announced his Government's 
readiness to offer, without stipulating for reciprocity, a general preference 
in all goods, etc., to Austria, and a similar preference in agricultural produce 
to Hungary, Rumania, Yugoslavia and Bulgaria. 

April 8th.—The Four-Power Conference was concluded and a communique 
issued stating that the four Governments had agreed that the situation of the 
Danubian countries required prompt and concerted action on the part both 
of those States and of other countries if it was to be put on a sound basis; 
as a result of the deliberations a number of economic points had emerged 
which called for further examination, and ‘‘ the impending meetings at Geneva 
next week would, in any case, prevent the immediate continuance of the 
present discussions, and in these circumstances each of the four Governments has 
agreed to address to the other three as soon as possible a considered statement 
of its views on the points reserved and on the best mode of further 
advance.” 

The Stationery Office published a Survey of the Import Trade of India 
during the nine months ending December 3lst, 1931, prepared by the 
Department of Overseas Trade. 

April 11th—The Government published a White Paper (Cmd. 4056) 
containing the correspondence with the Irish Free State Government, i.e., the 
statement with regard to the Oath of Allegiance communicated by the Free 
State High Commissioner on March 22nd ; Mr. Thomas’s despatch to Mr. de 
Valera of March 23rd; Mr. de Valera’s reply dated April 5th; and the 
British despatch of April 9th. 

The first-named asserted that the Oath was not mandatory in the Treaty: 
that the Free State Government had the right to modify their Constitution 
as their people desired and anything affecting the Constitution was a purel\ 
domestic affair. The decision to abolish the Oath was “final and 
irrevocable.”’ Mr. Thomas’s reply emphasised the Government’s contentiol 
that the Oath was an integral part of the Treaty. As regards the Land 
Annuities the Government’s view was that the ‘‘ Free State Government !s 
bound by the most formal and explicit undertaking to continue to pay the 
Annuities to the National Debt Commissioners, and the failure to do 80 
would be a manifest violation of an engagement which is binding in law and 
in honour on the Irish Free State.” 
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In his reply Mr. de Valera claimed that “ the real issue is that the Oath is 
an intolerable burden to the people of this State, and they have declared in 
the most formal manner that they desire its instant removal.” He repeated 
that it was a matter of purely domestic concern, and that the elimination 
of the Oath was “* required for the peace, order and good government of the 
State.’ As to the Annuities he disclaimed any knowledge of the formal and 
explicit undertaking referred to, but promised that any just and lawful 
claims would be scrupulously honoured. He also referred at length to the 
sacrifice which was imposed on Ireland by the Agreement of 1921, involving 
“the consummation of the outrage of partition,” whereas since it was signed 
it had cost Britain nothing. 

Mr. Thomas, in his reply of April 9th, pointed out that this despatch 
widened the issue so that ‘‘ what is actually raised is nothing less than a 
repudiation of the Settlement of 1921 as a whole.’’ Under this Settlement 
the Free State had participated in the notable constitutional developments 
of recent years, defining the position of the Dominions as equal members of 
the Commonwealth of Nations under the Crown. In the British Govern- 
ment’s view, “ there can be no conceivable hope for the establishment of a 
united Ireland except on the basis that its allegiance to the Crown and its 
membership of the British Commonwealth will continue unimpaired.” The 
Government’s adherence to the view that the Oath was an integral part of 
the Treaty was reaffirmed, and the despatch continued : “ H.M. Government 
have publicly indicated on many occasions in the most formal and emphatic 
manner that they stand absolutely by the Treaty Settlement and to this 
position they most firmly adhere.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Thomas explained the history and character of the 
Land Annuities, quoted the Free State’s undertaking given in the “ Heads of 
the Ultimate Financial Settlement.’’ between the two countries, and said 
that friendly relations could not but be impaired by any failure in the complete 
fulfilment of obligations deliberately undertaken. 

The Stationery Office published as a White Paper the Protocol signed in 
January, 1932, for the suspension of certain payments due by Hungary under 
the international Agreements of April 28th, 1930 ; Cmd. 4052. 

The Stationery Office also published the Notes exchanged with the 


_ Government of Guatemala respecting the boundary between that country and 


British Honduras; Cmd. 4050. 


Hungary. 

April 7th—The Social Democratic Party attempted to present a memo- 
randum to the Government, but the Premier refused to receive it on the 
ground that the law prohibited political strikes. (The printers of Budapest 
had been on strike for two days.) The memorandum demanded measures 
to assist the unemployed, the restoration of public rights and the abolition 
of martial law. Clashes occurred between demonstrators and the police and 


a number of arrests were made. 


India. 
April 1st—The Chamber of Princes adopted unanimously a resolution 
declaring that the States would enter an All-India Federation, ‘‘ on the 


' assumption that the Crown will accept the responsibility of guaranteeing to 


them the necessary safeguards.” The latter were summarised as : (1) That the 
safeguards were embodied as part of the new Constitution ; (2) that all treaties, 
sanads and other obligations remained inviolate and inviolable ; and (3) that the 
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rights of internal sovereignty were untouched, and that the obligations of the 
Crown to the States remained unaltered. 

A further clause authorised the representatives of the States to proceed 
with the negotiations on the terms of the Mandate, and reserved the right of 
the Chamber to examine and ratify the Federal scheme when completed. 

April 2nd.—The Governor-General in Council issued a Proclamation 
declaring that, as from April Ist, 1932, Aden had become a Chief Commission. 
ship, separate from Bombay. 

April 6th—The Government refused an application from the Congres 
authorities for permission to hold its annual session, on the ground thiat the 
civil disobedience movement was still being pursued. 

April 8th.—Publication of import trade survey. (See Great Britain.) 

April 12ih.—Disturbances occurred at several points on the North-West 
Frontier during the voting for the new Legislative Council of the Province, 
‘*Red Shirt ’ detachments picketed the polling stations to prevent voting, 


Irish Free State. 

April 10th.—In his first speech since his assumption of office, at Ennis 
in County Clare, Mr. de Valera said the Irish people had emphatically declared 
their will to abolish the Oath to the British Crown as the first step in the new 
march to independence and unity; also to cease making payments to the 
British Government which were due neither in justice nor law. He denied 
that there was any attempt to pick a quarrel with England ; was it any affair 
of the British Government or people what conditions Irishmen required of 
members of the Irish Parliament? Great Britain had already formally 
abjured the claim that she so long unjustly made to have any voice whatever 
in their domestic concerns. For ten years the Irish nation had been 
dishonoured by the profession of an allegiance which Irishmen did not and 
could not feel; Ireland was not a British colony ; it was one of the oldest 
nations in the world with all the rights of nationhood. ‘‘ We cannot admit,’ 
he continued, ‘‘ and we have never freely admitted that our right to sovereign 
independence is derived from a British statute. It is older than any Britis) 
statute, older than the British Parliament, and older than the British nation 
itself.” 

Any claim which Britain might have had to the land annuities was 
deliberately renounced by the British Parliament in 1920. 

April 11th.—Publication of White Paper containing correspondence 
exchanged with British Government. (See Great Britain.) 


Italy. 

March 30th.—The Ministry of Finance announced an estimated Budget 
deficit of nearly 1,595 million lire (say £17 millions) for the year 1932-09. 
A new loan of nine-year treasury bonds with interest at 5 per cent. was tv 
be issued up to an amount of 1,000 million lire (say £11 milliens). 

April 8th.—The Government sent to Geneva a memoranaum explaining 
how its disarmament proposals, put forward in February, could be put into 
effect. The proposals were stated to represent “ an organic indivisible p!s0 
in the sense that the abolition should comprise all the means of war indicated. 
Further details were given of the armaments to be prohibited, i.e., tanks av 
heavy artillery, and of the limitations of gun calibre, ship tonnage, etc., to be 
imposed. The memorandum added that the qualitative limitation 
armaments must be accompanied by a revision of the laws of war and by 
adequate measures for the control of civil aviation. 
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April 9th.—The Fascist Grand Council closed its session after adopting 
three Orders of the Day, the second and third of which were concerned with 
the attitude of Italy towards the international situation and to disarmament. 
In the second, the Grand Council declared its conviction that it was necessary 
(1) to renounce reparations and cancel inter-State war debts ; (2) to remove 
Customs barriers before they had reduced international trade to complete 
anemia; (3) to set in order the condition of the Danubian and Balkan 
peoples ; (4) to revise, within the framework of the League, the clauses of 
those Peace Treaties which contained in themselves the grounds of unrest 
and consequentially of eventual war ; and (5) to give up the summoning of 
unduly frequent international conferences which, by arousing unfulfilled 
hopes, bred more and more delusion and thus increased points of friction. 
Finally, the Council stated that it reserved the right “to examine at its 
(October session the problem of the position of Fascist Italy in the League of 
Nations.” 

In the third Order of the Day the principles of disarmament, as laid down 
by Signor Mussolini in his speech to the Senate in June, 1928, were reafirmed 
and the proposals of Signor Grandi at Geneva approved. 


Japan. 

April 1st—Instructions were sent to the Chief of the General Staff of the 
forces at Shanghai which were understood to concede the Chinese demand 
that the Japanese should not occupy Woosung Fort and Kiangwan village. 
As regards the date for the final withdrawal of the Japanese, the formula 
drafted by Sir Miles Lampson was stated to be acceptable to the Government. 
This read: ‘‘ The final withdrawal of the Japanese troops to the areas 
mentioned in the annexe shall be completed so soon as conditions of local 
security permit of such a reduction of the said troops as will allow them to be 
accommodated in the said area.”’ 

April 2nd.—The Cabinet approved a loan of 20,000,000 yen to the new 
Manchurian Government by the semi-official business houses, the Mitsui and 
the Mitsubishi, to be secured on the salt revenue surplus (estimated to amount 
to 4,600,000 yen). 

Reports re disturbances in Manchuria. (See China: External Affairs.) 

April 4th—The Foreign Office stated definitely that Japan would not 
resume hostilities at Shanghai even if the Conference failed, unless the Chinese 
attacked. 

Reports re fighting in Manchuria. (See China: External Affairs.) 

April 6th—It was announced that instructions were being sent to the 
Minister in China offering to make a declaration that, as soon as local conditions 
had so improved as to afford a sense of security to Japanese nationals as 
regards protection of their lives and property and lawful pursuits, the 
Japanese troops would be further withdrawn to the Settlement and the extra- 
Settlement roads, as before the incident of January 28th. The official attitude 
was that an assurance must be obtained against renewal of the boycott and 
the reappearance of Chinese troops on the borders of the Settlement. 

April 8th—It was understood that the Government was prepared to 
modify the proposed declaration on the withdrawal from Shanghai and that 
this would read : “‘ As soon as local conditions have so improved as to afford 
a sense of security to Japanese nationals as regards protection of their lives 
and property and lawful pursuits—and they hope conditions will have so 
Improved within six months or sooner—the Japanese troops will be further 
withdrawn to the Settlement and the extra-Settlement roads, as before the 
incident of January 28th.” 
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It was announced that the views of the Cabinet on the application of 
Article 15 of the Covenant to the Manchurian dispute had been communicated 
to the Powers. 


League of Nations. 

March 31st.—The Secretariat issued a report from Sir Miles Lampson, 
dated March 29th, stating that reports from neutral observers along the 
Chinese front confirmed the impression that incidents were occurring betwee) 
the two sides, more especially in the Tahsing area, and a Japanese patrol 
had made a strong attack on a Chinese escort accompanying a neutral 
observer at a place near Tahsing. Japanese air reconnaissances wer 
intensified over the Chinese lines, but the Japanese Staffs had issued orders 
with a view to preventing incidents such as those reported. 

April 1st.—The first section was published of the Financial Committee’; 
Report on Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria and Greece. (A short outline of the 
recommendations was published on March 24th, and was printed in the 
Bulletin of March 31st, page 20.) 

The Report referred to the inability of all four countries to meet in full 
the service of their foreign debt in foreign currencies, and stated that this 
inability was not peculiar to Europe. The fundamental causes of the failures 
were not to be sought in defects in internal administration or policy. Some 
countries might have over-borrowed ; others might have failed to maintain 
budgetary equilibrium or to reduce costs. But neither of these events, if they 
had occurred alone, would have been so serious had it not been for the collapse 
in world prices. Wholesale prices of raw materials and foodstuffs had fallen 
40 per cent. in 1928, materially increasing the burden of the fixed charges 
of producers. The volume of Bulgaria’s exports, for example, increased in 
1930 by 80 per cent., but their value dropped by 3 per cent. In 193] the 
weight again increased 40 per cent., but the value dropped 4 per cent. This 
had involved a vast change in the distribution of national income, and 
internationally it had imposed on debtor countries the need of transferring 
to their creditors an equivalently larger portion of their products. At the 
same time the demand for such products had declined. 

The Committee was fully conscious of the fact that the measures of 
exchange control it had hitherto recommended and supported could be 
effective only for a relatively short period. The expectation that steps would 
be taken meanwhile to deal with the fundamental causes of the difficulties 
had not been fulfilled, and the Committee now considered that it was urgently 
necessary that positive action should be taken. At the moment, the bases 
for a final solution were unknown and it would, therefore, not be possible for 
the States in difficulties to formulate any final settlement—the immediate 
problem was to gain a breathing space, and for this there was urgent need for 
collective action in the form of loans to be raised in international markets 
under Government guarantees. The form of these should be the same as thi! 
used in the case of the 1923 Austrian Reconstruction Loan. 

April 12th.—A special meeting of the Council opened to discuss the repor! 
of the Financial Committee on the proposals for concerted economic actiol 
in the Danubian States. It was decided that the report should be examined 
at once by the experts of the Governments of Great Britain, France, German) 
and Italy. M. Tardieu, who presided, gave an account of the Four-Powe! 
Conference. Referring to the League Committee's suggestion for the floating 
of a guaranteed loan, he said this raised a problem of great importance and 
the four Governments considered that, before a decision was taken, it would be 
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necessary to examine the whole matter with technical assistance. They, 
therefore, intended asking the Council to defer its study of the general part 
of the report until its next session (in May). 

Sir John Simon concurred. The proposal for financial assistance to Austria 
and Hungary raised questions of great importance and the Government 
could not go to Parliament and ask for powers without being first convinced 
that further loans were really the most desirable way of meeting the difficulties. 

Herr von Biilow argued that distressed countries should be made 
independent of foreign aid. He considered the difficulties in London had been 
grossly exaggerated and he wished to refute this. 


Tue DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE. 

April 11th.—The Conference resumed its work and in the General Com- 
wittee, before beginning the discussion of Article 1 of the Draft Convention, 
Mr. Henderson made a statement reviewing the progress made up to the 
adjournment in March. He enumerated the Governments which were in 
favour of the abolition of submarines, heavy artillery, tanks and other 
aggressive weapons, and said there seemed to be a general desire for the 
prohibition of chemical warfare. 

Mr. Gibson made a statement in which he asserted that the question of 
security was founded on fear of invasion, and security could not be restored 
until defence regained the superiority over attack which it possessed in 
former times. He accordingly moved that tanks and mobile guns of over 
55mm. (6.2 ins.) should be prohibited altogether and the use of gases 
abolished. He also pointed out the financial saving which would result, as 
heavy guns cost about £90,000 each. 

Sir John Simon welcomed the proposals, but noted that they were limited 
0 land warfare. Corresponding questions in the range of naval and air 


armaments would have to be considered, and when questions of air bombard- 


ment came up it would be important to determine whether the practical course 
was to direct attention to the machine or to the act, and whether they might 
not have to consider bombing from the air as a suitable object for 
international regulations in view of the difficulties in classifying machines. 
He concluded by saying, ‘‘ Remove these instruments of attack and you 
remove fear which is the parent of insecurity.” 

The German and Italian delegates welcomed the American proposal, but 
M. Tardieu claimed that the French plan had gone much further. It was 


| dificult to study such a proposal by itself, owing to the interdependence 


of all armaments. Nor had any provision been made for supervision or 
sanctions. He accordingly proposed that as the Committee was at present 
only concerned with procedure the American resolution should be referred 
to the Bureau of the Conference and dealt with later in conjunction with all 
the qualitative proposals. 

April 12th.—Continuing his examination of the American proposal, 
M. Tardieu said that the Preparatory Commission had declared that all arms 
could be used for an offensive. A State attacked must pass to a counter- 


| vllensive to defend itself effectively and it must possess technical means of 
_oflence, otherwise the victory would remain with the aggressor. Even the 


American proposals needed control and sanctions to remove all doubt as to 
their being observed. Neither capital ships nor heavy artillery had existed 
In Kurope in 1905, but there was no feeling of security then. The French 
proposals had been more thoroughly studied and were more effective than 


} ‘uppression pure and simple. France would agree to the “ humanisation ” 
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of war, provided the Conference did not forget to organise peace. Instea( 
of depriving both sides of aggressive arms, France wished merely to deprive 
the aggressor of them and give them to an international authority, whic) 
must assist the weaker party. They must support the Covenant in order tp 
make the League more powerful as a peace instrument. 

M. Litvinoff said he was totally opposed to all attempts to restrict the task 
of the Conference to limitation of arms, and only the word “ reduction” 
should be used in the Convention. The lower level of armaments in 19}4 
had not prevented war, and a substantial reduction was essential. He 
proposed that States should be classified in three groups, small, medium and 
the Great Powers, for the proportional and progressive reduction of al] 
categories of arms. He wished to alter the wording of Article 1 and insert 
* effect a substantial reduction . . .”’ in place of “ limit and as far as possible 
reduce.” 


Lithuania 
April \1th.—Petition against the Government filed at the Permanen| 
Court. (See Permanent Court of Iiternational Justice.) 


New Zealand. 

April 2nd.—The Government despatched a cable to the Government of 
the Irish Free State stating that it sincerely hoped that the latter ‘* do not 
feel themselves obliged to pursue any course that may jeopardise the Free 
State’s continued association with the British Commonwealth, which 
New Zealand values very highly and feels that the Statute of Westminster 
affords every guarantee of equality for the partners of the Britis! 
Commonwealth.” 


Permanent Court of International Justice. 

April 11th.—A petition from the Governments of Great Britain, Franc, 
Italy and Japan was filed at the Registry of the Court initiating proceeding 
against the Lithuanian Government under Article 17 of the League Covenant 
in connection with the Memel dispute. 


Poland. 

April 2nd.—Communication to British Government re Danube Scheme. 
(See Great Britain.) | 

April 3rd.—It was learned that the provisional Trade Agreement wit 
Germany, signed on March 26th, provided that Polish goods would continue 
to enter Germany on the same conditions as in 1931, with certain exception 
The German super-tariff would be applied only to goods which were include 
in special import prohibitions. Poland granted to Germany quotas of goots 
prohibited on December 31st, 1931, on the understanding that they would lx 
subject to the normal Customs duty. 



















Reparations. 

April 11th.—The Board of the B.LS., at its monthly meeting, decided & 
renew for three months, the credits granted to the National Banks of Austria 
Hungary and Yugoslavia. (The credits were due to expire on April l6t) 
18th and 28th respectively.) It also decided to increase the Bank’s availabi 
capital by the issue of a furt her 26,400 shares. (These had already beet 
authorised when the Bank was founded, but had not been issued. The! 
issue made up the total of 500 million Swiss francs.) 
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Spain. 
pril 1st—The first Budget of the Republic came into force. 


Switzerland. 
April 4th—It was reported that the Government had intimated their 


desire to participate in the ultimate discussion of the terms of a Danubian 
economic arrangement on equal terms with Germany and Italy. 


US.S.R. 


March 30th.—It was officially announced that the construction of the 
Dnieprstroi dam had been completed, and that it was expected that the power 
station—the largest in the world—would be opened on May Ist. (This was 
to furnish power for the Donetz coal basin, the Dnieprepetrovsk metal 
factories and a new group of steel and aluminium plants in the same area.) 

April 1st.—A decree was published, signed by Stalin, Molotoff and 
Yakovleff, announcing the dismissal and punishment of a large number of the 
directors of State cattle and live stock farms owing to ‘‘ completely un- 
satisfactory care of cattle, extraordinarily great mortality among young 
animals, exceptionally poor organisation of labour, complete absence of 
business methods, and extremely unsatisfactory accounting.’’ The result 
was that the plans to supply the cities with meat had been fulfilled only to the 
extent of 69 per cent. Among remedies prescribed were limitation of the size 
of State farms, forbidding them to accept cattle before the buildings were ready, 
and forbidding them to repair losses by new purchases. The farms would 
have, in future, to develop from their own resources. 

April 2nd.—As part of a “radical purge of the entire administrative 
machinery of the Soviet Government’ the latter dissolved the Committee 
on Prices, set up in October, 1931, and in its place created a Committee for 
Accumulating Goods and Regulating Trade, with extensive powers over 
foodstuffs and common necessities. 

April 6th.—Stern, and an accomplice named Vasilieff, who were accused 
of attempting the life of the Counsellor of the German Embassy on March 5th, 
were sentenced to death. 


U.S.A, 

March 30th—The House of Representatives voted a number of further 
taxes, including increases in the surtax and corporation tax, and in telegraph 
and telephone rates. The estimated total yield was $294 millions. 

March 31st_—Further taxes were adopted on stock and commodity 
transactions. They were estimated to yield $100 millions. 

April 1st-—The Senate passed the Tariff Bill, sponsored by the Democrats, 
which deprived the President of the power to alter tariff rates. An amendment 
was adopted suspending tariff protection for commodities in the case of which 
the U.S. Customs Court found that no competition existed among domestic 
producers. 

April 2nd.—It was officially announced that Mr. Stimson would leave 
Washington within a few days to attend the Disarmament Conference, and 
would “spend a short time’ with the American delegation, and that “his 
tp to Europe is concerned only with the work of the delegation and he will 
go direct to Geneva for a very brief stay.” 

April 4th—In a special message to Congress, Mr. Hoover urged both 
Houses to frame a complete national programme of economy. He stated 
that $200 millions additional revenue was necessary to balance the Budget, 
and added, “It is my belief that more drastic economy than this new $200 
millions can be accomplished.” He recommended that representatives of both 
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Houses and of the Executive should be appointed to organise an economy. 
programme and frame the necessary legislation. 

The House of Representatives passed the Hare Bill providing for th 
independence of the Phillippine Islands within eight years. During that period 
a framework for a new Government would be set up and a Constitutiog 
approved by the President of the U.S.A. 

A letter from Mr. Stimson was published in which he expressed a fear 
that if U.S. leadership were withdrawn ‘‘ economic chaos and political and 
social anarchy would result, followed ultimately by the domination of the 
Islands by a foreign Power, probably China or Japan.” He aiso said that 
their moral prestige in the Far East would be impaired if they freed the 
Philippines, as it would appear like the abandonment of a ward which they 
had undertaken to protect. 

April 5th.—In a statement regarding Mr. Stimson’s visit to Geneva, the 
President said ‘‘ there will be no discussion or negotiation by the Secretary of 
State on the debt question.” 

April 6th.—Senator Capper introduced a resolution declaring it to be the 
policy of the Government (a) Not to accept the legality of any situation 
de facto created by a breach of the Kellogg Treaty which might impair the 
treaty rights of the United States or its citizens in any territory affected 
thereby ; (b) Not to recognise any treaty or agreement brought about by 
means contrary to the covenants of the Kellogg Treaty which would impair 
the obligations of that Treaty. 

The second part of the resolution provided that it should be unlawful 
to export or sell arms or other war supplies to a country which had committed 
a breach of the Treaty by resort to other than pacific means, or te provide 
financial assistance in any form. : 


Yugoslavia. 

April 2nd.—Protest to Bulgarian Government re demonstrations. (Se 
Bulgaria.) 

April 4th—General Zhivkovitch tendered his own and the Cabinets 
resignation to the King, who accepted it, and asked Dr. Marinkovitch, the 
Foreign Minister, to form a Government. He appointed the same Cabinet 
as before, except for the General, and the new Ministry was sworn in. 


III.—DOCUMENTS IN PERIODICALS. 


L’Europe Nouvelle, dated April 2nd, 1932. 

1. The French Memorandum sent to the British, German and Italian 
Governments regarding assistance for the Danubian States. (March 2nd, 
1932.) 

2. The German Reply. (March 16th, 1932.) 

3. Statement by Dr. Benes, Minister for Foreign Affairs in Czech 
slovakia. (March 22nd, 1932.) 

L’Europe Nouvelle, dated April 9th, 1932. 

1. Resolutions of the Extraordinary Session of the League Assembly 
regarding the Sino-Japanese Dispute. (March 4th and 11th, 1932.) 

2. Letter to the League from the American Minister in Berne 
(March 12th, 1932.) 

The Chinese Social and Political Science Review. Vol. XV, No. 4. January, 
1932. 

Translation of the Law of Organisation of the National Government of 
China. (Passed at the first session of the Fourth Central Executive 
Supervising Committees of the Kuomintang, at the meeting of December 26th, 
1931.) 


The Solicitors’ Lew Stationery Society, Ltd., Law & Parliamentary Printers, 102-107 Fetter Lave, E.C4 











